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Tripolis), the greatest seaman of his age, who invaded
the port of Salonica in 904 A.D. in which the number
of prisoners was, as reported, more than fifty thousand.
The waging of war and naval adventures in this
manner were in themselves the cause of alleviating
the misfortunes of the slaves, as spoils and material
profits urged the victorious on many occasions to spare
the lives of the captives with a view to selling them
or ransoming them by their wealthy relatives. More-
over the idea of exchanging captives became more
desirable by the intensity of the combat and the
appalling misfortunes resulting from it, particularly
through captivity and dispersal The Byzantine and
the Abbaside Empires finally agreed to organize the
exchange of captives on certain conditions. This
agreement was applied, and put into force, on various
occasions and is known by the system of ransoming
(Al-Fida) or of exchanging the captives.2 From 789
A.D., that is to say from the days of Al-Rashid, a
condition was added to this agreement stating that
both parties were allowed to ransom their ordinary
captives against a certain sum for every head. The
port of Tarsus was at that time one of the most
important centres of exchange and ransoming between
Muslims and Byzantines. The Muslims of Crete were
the great propagators of this policy and their island
was the biggest centre of slave trade in the Medi-
terranean, on one side, and of exchange and ransoming
on the other. These formalities were accomplished
by high class men and societies who communicated
with the families of the captives or their wealthy
friends, either to pay ransom or to offer to exchange
them. The Christian captives, who were ransomed
in this manner, were forced to pay large sums as
ransoming was a private transaction which was not
carried out according to official treaties, as is the case
with official ransoming or exchange, concluded between
the contracting governments.